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somewhat surprising that he should attempt at times to "regularize" the 
Latinity. For example, on page 30 it seems unnecessary to change commixtum 
oleo et coquitur to commixtum cum oleo coquitur. On page 15, gestatu setertia 
need not be changed to gestatus setertia, for the former may represent the 
Greek genitive (cf. petres, p. 60). 

The translation is in the main satisfactory. "From one o'clock to six" 
(p. 116) is scarcely a proper translation of "ab(h)ora prima ad hora sexta." 
The translation does not always suffice to explain the text, but the glossary 
sometimes solves the difficulty. The very brief commentary is chiefly critical. 

The presence of Arabic, Persian, and Syriac elements is explained at one 
point in the preface as due to a Spanish archetype (Bumam goes so far as to 
assign it to Santa Maria de Ripoll in Catalonia), at another point as due to 
the Alexandrian origin of the treatise. One of the two explanations, perhaps 
the former, would seem to be wrong because unnecessary. Burnam states 
that the Lucca MS is an eighth-century Italian copy of a Spanish MS, which 
in turn was copied from an Italian MS of the sixth or seventh century. The 
text of this archetype was a translation of a Greek MS originating in Alex- 
andria. This reconstructed history of the text accounts for the linguistic 
and palaeographical evidence presented by Burnam, but it is rather com- 
plicated. A simpler solution (to which, to be sure, Professor Burnam may 
see objections) is to assume that the original Latin text was copied in Italy 
(not in Spain) by a Spanish scribe, and that the Lucensis is a copy of this 
copy. 

Unfortunately, the book is marred by numerous misprints, some of which 
are very perplexing. It suffers from other typographical defects too: dis- 
connected materials are not properly segregated and there is a lack of typo- 
graphical variety. But in these days of the high cost of printing we must 
overlook such matters and be grateful to Professor Burnam for making the 

material available in any form whatever. 

B. L. Ullman 
University of Iowa 



AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE PUBLICATIONS 1 

1. Why Study Latin? Short papers by Willis A. Ellis, proofreader in 
charge of the proofroom of the Chicago Daily News. These brief, clear 
and interesting papers are written for American boys and girls, and then- 
parents, from the standpoint of the experience of a practical printer in 
one of our leading newspapers. They are really a series of talks, given 

"Order Nos. 1 to 11 from Professor Shirley H. Weber, Princeton, New Jersey; 
Order No. 12 from Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J.; Order No. 13 from 
the Atlantic Monthly, Boston, Mass.; Order Nos. 14 and 15 from Professor Charles 
Knapp, 1737 Sedgwick Avenue, New York City; the prices include postage prepaid. 
Remittance must accompany orders. 
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with the utmost simplicity, directness and cogency. They should be 
read by all high-school pupils and by their parents. One paper is on 
the study of Greek and puts the reasons clearly in the briefest way. 
Single copies, 5 cents, 5 copies for 15 cents, 10 for 25 cents, 50 for $1 .00. 

2. Our Need of the Classics. A vigorous, original and graceful short address by 
John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education for the State of New York, 
at the National Classical Conference in Milwaukee, July 3, 1910. Very 
useful for general circulation. Single copies 5 cents, 10 copies for 10 cents, 
60 for 50 cents. 

3. Greek in English. A keen and witty pamphlet by Rev. Francis P. 
Donnelly, of Boston College, revealing the surprisingly important part 
Greek plays in our present-day English. Single copies 5 cents, 10 copies 
for 10 cents, 60 for 50 eents. 

4. CarminaLatina. Edited by Professor Roy C. Flicktngek, of Northwestern 
University. Eleven simple Latin songs with music and one Greek song 
are included — including "America" and "The Star Spangled Banner." 
Single copies 10 cents, 6 copies for 50 cents, 20 for $1 .00. 

5. High School and Classics. By Frederick Irland, Reporter of Debates for 
the House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. A forcible and amusing 
demonstration by actual recent examples of the weakness in English of 
pupils who do not study the classics. It should be read by every high- 
school student. Single copies 5 cents, 10 copies for 25 cents, 25 for 50 
cents. 

6. The Classics in British Education. Official document issued in May, 1019, 
by the British Ministry of Reconstruction, urging the importance of 
classical education and advocating enlarged provision for teaching Latin 
and Greek in the schools "so that every boy and girl who is qualified to 
profit from them shall have the opportunity of receiving adequate instruc- 
tion in them." It is a complete answer to the misstatements that Great 
Britain is "giving up" the classics in her school education. Single 
copies 10 cents, 5 copies for 25 cents, 15 for 50 cents. 

7. The Old Humanities and the New Science. By Sir William Osler, Regius 
professor of medicine in the University of Oxford. New reprint. This 
masterly address was delivered in Oxford, May 10, 1010, before the Classi- 
cal Association of Great Britain. It is a review of the relations of science 
and the classics with special reference to the domain of university studies, 
by a scientific thinker of exceptional eminence. Its philosophical sweep, 
historical and scientific knowledge, literary grace, and candid spirit make 
it the most valuable recent exposition of the inner harmony of the highest 
scientific and classical education. Single copies 25 cents, 5 copies for 
$1 .00. [Another edition in book-form, may be ordered from Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., Boston, Mass.] 

8. Religio Grammatici. By Professor Gilbert Murray, of the University of 
Oxford. New reprint. A lucid and admirably written sketch of the 
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place and meaning of language and literature in human civilization, with 
special reference to the great rdle of the classics. Single copies, 25 cents, 
S copies for $1 .00. [Another edition in book form may be ordered from 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, Mass.] 
9. The Study of Latin and Greek and the Democracy. By Alfred Ceoiset, Dean 
of the Faculty of Letters in the Sorbonne. Whoever wants to leam 
quickly what the classics mean to France should read this clear, simple 
and graceful statement by a French authority of the first rank. His 
statement goes to the root of the matter and is of special value for America 
today. Single copies 5 cents, 10 copies for 10 cents, 60 for 50 cents. 

10. An Engineer's View of Classical Study. By John N. Vedder, Union Univer- 
sity, Schenectady, New York. The extensive practical engineering interests 
centered in Schenectady and his connection with our current engineering 
instruction give the author unusual opportunities for seeing what is the 
matter with engineering education and make more convincing his strong 
and aggressive plea for the classics as essential to the best education. 
Single copies 5 cents, 10 copies for 10 cents, 60 for 50 cents. 

11. Why The Full Latin Requirement Should Be Kept. A statement from the 
Latin departments of Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Colleges; 
a very timely collection of facts and arguments. One fact, for example, 
is that the marks of the College Entrance Board Examinations for the 
last ten years (1910-10) show that the highest average records are held 
by the candidates in Greek, French, and Latin. The other subjects 
show lower averages. Single copies 5 cents, 10 copies for 25 cents, 
25 for 50 cents. 

12. Value of the Classics. A volume of about 400 pages containing the statements 
of President Wilson, Ex-President Taft, Theodore Roosevelt and nearly 
three hundred other eminent Americans, together with statements from 
France and Great Britain, in behalf of classical education. Also the 
most complete recent statistics on the subject. Orders for this book 
should be sent to the Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J. Single 
copies bound in boards $1 .00; in cloth $1 .50. 

13. The Assault on Humanism. By Professor Paul Shorey, of the University 
of Chicago. Single copies 60 cents. 

14. The Practical Value of Latin. A pamphlet of 40 pages, giving endorsements 
of the classics by lawyers, doctors, engineers, men of business, etc. Single 
copies 5 cents, 50 cents per dozen. Larger quantities at lower prices. 

1 5 . The Teaching of English and the Study of the Classics. 16 pages. A fine plea 
for the classics by a teacher of English. Single copies 5 cents, 25 cents 
per dozen. Larger quantities at lower prices. 



